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But before Sir Henry Taylor passed away, Stevenson
had suffered a more unexpected and a heavier blow in
the death of his friend Fleeming Jenkin on June i2th,
1885. Only once again in his life was he to lose one
very near to him, and the subsequent task of writing
his friend's life not only raised his great admiration, but
even deepened the regret for his loss.

To some of his friends in these-days, and chiefly to
Miss Una Taylor, Mrs. Jenkin, Mr. Henley, and his
cousin Bob, he owed the revival of his interest in music,
which now laid greater hold upon him than ever before.
He began to learn the piano, though he never reached
even a moderate degree of skill; he flung himself with
the greatest zeal into the mysteries of composition,
wherein it is but honest to say that he failed to master
the rudiments. " Books are of no use," he says; " they
tell you how to write in four parts, and that cannot be
done by man. Or do you know a book that really tells
a fellow? I suppose people are expected to have ears.
To my ear a fourth is delicious, and consecutive fifths
the music of the spheres. As for hidden fifths, those
who pretend to dislike 'em I can never acquit of affec-
tation. Besides (this in your ear) there is nothing else
in music; I know; I have tried to write four parts."

His delight and eagerness were enhanced rather than
decreased by difficulties, and in a period of his life
when nearly all pleasures were taken away from him,
he was able at least to sit at the.piano and create for the
ear of his imagination those heavenly "joys it is the
prerogative of music to bestow.

Besides enjoying the company of his friends, he made
good use of his few other opportunities. Since at